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BY BARBARA BLACK 


tudents were pleased to be the 
centre of politicians’ attention for a 
change, as education was made the 
focal point of the latest federal budget. 

“Admitting it is the first step to 
recovery,” said David Smaller, exter- 
nal vice-president of the Concordia 
Student Union (CSU). As he sees it, 
the federal government has finally 
acknowledged the extraordinary level 
of student debt. 

The federal budget introduced by 
Finance Minister Paul Martin on 
February 24 included a $2.5-billion 
Millennium Scholarship Fund, 
aimed at helping needy students stay 
at university. Half the university stu- 
dents in Canada are now in debt, 
many seriously. The problem is 
worse outside Quebec, since tuition 
levels here have been kept low. 

But as Smaller noted, the Millen- 


nium Fund won't kick in for two 
years. “It doesn’t help people like 
myself, with a debt of $16,000. This 
budget only helps [current] students 
with child-care expenses.” He feels 
that instead of pointing to Quebec’s 
relatively low tuition fees, politicians 
should be working toward zero 
tuition, like most of the world’s 
industrialized countries. 

Rector Frederick Lowy was a 
spokesperson for his colleagues at 
the Montreal universities when the 
budget was released, and told the 
media that it was comforting to see 
students get some help. But he 
added that because education is 
under provincial jurisdiction, the 
federal government can do little to 
help universities directly. Massive 
cuts have been made to their operat- 
ing budgets by the provinces. 

Finance Professor Abolhassan 

See Budget, p. 10 


Northerners helped customize their own course on economic development skills 


Cree community managers come 
to Concordia for business know-how 


BY MICHAEL DOBIE 


dozen casually dressed people 

emerge from a conference room 
on the fourth floor of the Guy Métro 
Building for their break, chatting 
about Wag the Dog and Bill Clinton. 

A few minutes later, the coffee has 
been drunk and the snacks eaten. 
“Okay, let’s go and do it!” says Pro- 
fessor Tom O’Connell, and the 
students file in after him. 

These students have come from 
farther away than most — all the 
way from nine Cree communities in 
northern Quebec. They are in Mon- 
treal for a week of seminars on 
conflict management given by the 
Concordia Centre for Small Busi- 
ness and Entrepreneurial Studies and 
the Minority Entrepreneurship 
Institute. 

It is the second of five seminars for 
Cree community administrators on 
such issues as “financial management 
and control” and “entrepreneurship 
and resource allocation.” The series 
ends in April. 

Maria Kawapit is from Whapma- 
goostui First Nation, a small town of 
about 1,500 people and the north- 


ernmost Cree community. Like the 


other students in her group, she has 
been working in her community as 
an economic development officer 
(EDO) for several years. 

“As an EDO, I help people who 
are business-minded and entrepre- 
neurial,” Kawapit said during the 
break. “I help them get the informa- 
tion and resources they need, like 
creating business plans and finding 
financing. This program really helps, 
because we get to do case studies and 
role-playing.” 

Alfred Loon, who works out of 
Montreal as an economic develop- 
ment officer with the Cree Regional 
Authority, agreed that the simula- 
tion of real-life situations is a key 
advantage. 

“Some students play the council, 
others play the entrepreneurs,” he 
said. “The negotiations accurately 
reflect real-life situations.” Loon, 
who is from Mistassini, is a 
Concordia alumnus (BA in Eco- 
nomics, 1993). His job is to work 
with people like Kawapit in the vari- 
ous communities. 

“T wanted to see more training to 
make their jobs easier,” Loon said. 
“That’s why we approached 


Concordia to develop a training pro- 
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gram geared to the needs of the 
EDOs. It’s pretty much cus- 
tomized.” 

The Cree Regional Development 
Authority expressed their training 
needs, and a pilot program of semi- 
nars was conducted from February to 
June 1997 with the directors of oper- 


ations and the treasurers of nine 


Cree communities in northern Que- 
bec. 


Bakr Ibrahim is Associate Dean of 
the Faculty, and Director of the 
Centre for Small Business and 
Entrepreneurial Studies. “The first 
round of seminars was successful,” he 
said. “We certainly learned a lot 

See Cree, p. 2 








about Cree culture. Now we're in a 
better position to serve them.” 
Clarence Bayne, director of two 
diploma programs in public and 
para-public administration, was also 
involved in launching the program. 
“We have a feedback mechanism 
to make the program more relevant,” 


he said. “At the end of the first series 


last year we had a big open table talk 
about everything. The feedback was 
good, but some changes were neces- 
sary, like making the manual good 
for reference after the course, and 
using more examples specific to the 
Cree situation. It’s an interactive 
process. The participants help shape 
things.” 

The lessons learned have been 
incorporated into the current round 
of seminars with the economic 
development officers, and a third 


round is being negotiated to help 
Cree entrepreneurs start and main- 
tain small businesses. 

The Cree are trying to diversify 
beyond the economy of hydro, lum- 
ber and hunting and trapping, and 
Concordia wants to help take them 
there. “With the infringement of the 
outer world, the world of the blind 
market, the Cree have no choice but 
to deal with the changing environ- 
ment,” Bayne said. 


Professor Bakr Ibrahim teaches a class in entrepreneurship to Cree managers. 
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Bishop St. closed to cars 


For one week starting today (March 
5 to 13), Bishop St. will be closed to car 
traffic between de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. and Sherbrooke St. W. to accommo- 
date work on the Henry F. Hall Building. 
Pedestrian access to the annexes on 
Bishop St. will remain open. 

Over the past few months, the 


Department of Physical Resources has 
been replacing the chillers and cooling 
towers in the Hall Building. This project 
was undertaken to replace ventilation 
equipment installed in 1966. 

If you have any questions regarding 
this project, please contact Richard * 
Young, Manager, Capital Projects, ° 
Physical Resources Department, 
848-7334 . 














Phase II of Native Access Program emphasizes links to development 


Aboriginal students encouraged 
to become engineers 


BY DAWN WISEMAN 
COORDINATOR, NATIVE 
ACCESS TO ENGINEERING 


magine if all of the engineering 

services in the Greater Montreal 
area were provided by an American 
firm located 500 miles to the south. 

What would happen if a major 
water main broke? What would hap- 
pen if large chunks of concrete began 
falling from the Olympic Stadium? 
What would happen if every single 
power line serving the city, save one, 
were to collapse during an ice storm? 

None of these are exaggerated sit- 
uations. In the aftermath of the ice 
storm, it took more than a month for 
every individual and business who 
had lost power to get it back, and 
that was with hundreds of local engi- 
neers and technicians working 
around the clock to redesign and 
rebuild the city’s basic power infra- 
structure. 

If all of that expertise were resi- 
dent somewhere else, where the 
climate was different, where travel to 
work meant time away from family 
and home, people would still be liv- 
ing in shelters and the downtown 
core might still be closed. 

Many aboriginal communities 
across Canada have no resident engi- 
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neers. When they require infrastruc- 
ture development, new buildings, or 
services like environmental assess- 
ments, they need to look outside the 
community for engineering exper- 
tise. While external firms no doubt 
provide professional service, they are 
usually located at a distance and have 
little or no first-hand knowledge of 
the community or its needs. 

In the fall of 1993, the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science 
entered into an agreement with the 
Ordre des ingénieurs du Québec to 
conduct research and identify strate- 
gies to increase the number of 
aboriginal people in the engineering 
profession. 

Under the direction of Corinne 
Jetté, a technical writing professor in 
the Faculty who is a Tuscarora from 
the Six Nations Reserve in Ontario, 
the Faculty established the Native 
Access to Engineering Program, 
which is now entering its fifth year 
of operation. 

“The program began as a summer 
camp called Engineering Explo- 
rations,” she explained. “We brought 
more than 150 young people to 
Concordia over three years. They 
came here to learn about engineering 
through hands-on exploration. It was 
very popular, but we wanted it to be 
more than a summer camp and 


provide a more lasting impression. So 
last year, we moved into Phase II.” 

Phase II focuses on developing an 
understanding of engineering and its 
links to economic development 
among educators, as well as students. 
“Building cooperative partnerships 
with teachers at the community level 
is crucial in order to achieve the 
goals of the program,” Jetté said. 

“Our program is unique in 
Canada. The University of Manitoba 
and Lakehead University have access 
programs which concentrate on sup- 
porting native students who have 
already made a commitment to post- 
secondary education. We're trying to 
attack the problem closer to the 
root.” 

Jetté and I develop curriculum 
tools for teachers to use in the class- 
room. Worksheets link engineering 
topics to the Secondary IV physical 
science curriculum in a way that is 
culturally relevant. For instance, we 
explained structural loading in terms 
of snow falling on trees. 

Jetté and I also produce a teachers’ 
guide to help educators use the 
worksheets effectively, and a 
newsletter which highlights the vari- 
ous fields of engineering through 
thematic examination of how engi- 
neers contribute to society. Puzzles, 
trivia questions, engineering projects 
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and profiles of native engineers bring 
an understanding of the profession 
to young readers in a fun-filled for- 


A Web site is under 
construction, and the summer pro- 
gram, Engineering Explorations, 
continues to be offered. 

“It’s a long-term project,” Jetté 
said. “Our first objective is to build 
the foundation so that young people 
can dream of ways they can con- 
tribute to the growth of their 
nations. Once a vision is established, 
they can reach for the concrete 
means to achieve it.” 


mat. 


Students who leave the reserve to 
come to Concordia won't be lost in 
the crowd. “We have a critical mass 
of about 150 native students at the 





University, and a support system on 
campus through the Centre for 
Native Education [2110 Mackay 
St.]. That’s a big help in making stu- 
dents feel comfortable when they are 
away from home and surrounded by 
an unfamiliar culture.” 

Of the 174 native students at 
Concordia, seven are enrolled in 
Engineering. 

For more information about the 
Native Access to Engineering Program, 
call Dawn Wiseman at 848-7847 or 
Corinne Jetté at 848-3693. They can 
also be reached by e-mail at Native- 
Access@encs. concordia.ca. 

Wiseman 1s an engineer currently 
doing an MA in Media Studies. 
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Harry Hill glows as maestro 
in Centaur production 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


t came as no surprise that Harry 

Hill got a rave review in Taking 
Sides, the latest production at the 
Centaur Theatre. “Brilliant” was the 
word The Gazette’s Pat Donnelly 
used for his performance, and “a real 
triumph” was how she described the 
evening. 

Hills richly varied life as an actor, 
director and vocal coach has comple- 
mented his academic career at 
Concordia as an English literature 
professor specializing in Shake- 
speare. 

Taking Sides, by the South African 
writer Ronald Harwood, is much 
like a courtroom drama. The great 
orchestra conductor Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, then rivalled only by 
Arturo Toscanini, stayed in Ger- 
many during the war and continued 
to perform. Afterwards, he was 
charged with being a Nazi collabora- 
tor. 

In the play, his inquisitor is an 
aggressive U.S. major who was cho- 
sen for the task because 


The Department of English 


Furtwingler’s name meant nothing 
to him. The major has just seen the 
death camps. Outraged, he is after 
Furtwingler’s head. But there is evi- 
dence that Furtwangler saved some 
Jews — and he certainly served the 
“higher good” of great art. Where do 
truth and blame lie? 

Hill approached the role of 
Furtwangler with great care. “It was 
fraught with intellectual and artistic 
feeling,” he said. “The character was 
more or less without development 
until the very end.” 

In the original production, direct- 
ed by Harold Pinter, the leading role 
was played by the British actor 
Daniel Massey, who, like Hill, has a 
gentle, pleasant face that must be 
made to convey ferocious arrogance. 
“[Furtwingler] was so unpleasant!” 
Hill said. “It was a challenge to sug- 
gest that such a person could be 
forgiven.” 

Hill said that Furtwangler’s ring- 
ing manifesto on artistic expression 
is his own credo, a bold declaration 
that fine music, art and literature can 
redeem the human soul. While he is 
neutral on the question of Furtwin- 
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gler’s guilt, he understands him as an 
artist, and appreciates the complexity 
of the situation. “How was he to 
know what the Nazis were capable 
of?” 

Hill performs every night at the 
Centaur with great energy, then 
teaches a class at 8:45 the next 
morning. He has no complaints — 
“Tt’s not nearly as difficult as the lives 
of many other people who have to 
get up early and travel long distances 
to work” — but his teaching career 
at Concordia will come to an end in 
June 1999, when he takes early 
retirement from the English Depart- 
ment. 

Long courted by theatrical pro- 
ducers from Toronto, he has finally 
been made an offer too good to turn 
down. He will miss teaching, 
though, particularly the first-year 
classes in Shakespeare, when he had 
the fun of seeing delight and com- 
prehension dawn on young faces. In 
fact, when he is asked for his 
approach to teaching, Hill quotes 
another professor’s advice many 
years ago: “Why try to cover the 
course? Why not uncover it?” 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumnt/e pop up 
in the media more often than you might think! 


Diane Brisson (Design Art) makes furniture out of recycled plastic. 
She turns out lively items with a gumdrop look she calls her Sweet 
and Sour Collection. They were described with delight by The 
Gazette’s Annabelle King in an article that was reprinted in the Sault 
Ste. Marie Star. Concordia graduate Lesley Corte is now a West- 
Coast designer who makes decorative screens that look like slabs of 
carved stone, according to Susan Balcom of the Vancouver Tribune. 


A full-length article appeared in The Gazette on the friction dampers 
developed by Avtar Pall as a graduate student in the School for Build- 
ing. A device for absorbing the shock of earthquakes, they were used 
in the building of the J.W. McConnell Building, our downtown library 
complex. Pall now markets the dampers through Pall Dynamics, in 
Dollard-des-Ormeaux. 


Howard Scott won the 1997 Governor-General’s Award for a transla- 
tion of Louky Bersianik's 1976 feminist novel, L’Euguélionne, into The 
Eugelion (Alter Ego Editions). Scott, who started his translation as a 
thesis for his MA in Women’s Studies back in the early 1980s, was 
the subject of Bronwyn Chester's first Quebec Scene column in The 
Gazette’s Books section on January 31. 


The Gazette's Henry Lehmann gave the Fine Arts faculty show, on 
view during January in the Leonard and Bina Ellen Gallery, a mixed 
review. He expressed the hope that future faculty shows might be 
juried, and thereby elicit the best possible work. 


The Gazette's Bill Brownstein featured filmmaker Michael Jarvis in a 
column. Jarvis, a graduate of the Cinema Department, is making a 
film about 17th-century navigator Mathieu Da Costa, one of the first 
free black men to come to North America and an invaluable aide to 
Samuel de Champlain. Jarvis, who is an 11th-generation Canadian, 
got the idea from his grandmother, who lives in Nova Scotia. He 
showed an 18-minute short on the subject at the Cinémathéque 
Québécoise to raise money for a fulllength feature. 


Roger Lemoyne studied film at Concordia, and went on to become a 
photojournalist. Some of his sombre photos of the carnage in Rwan- 
da, and his thoughts on what he will and will not photograph, were 
published in The Gazette on January 31. 


Another Fine Arts graduate, Andrea Szilasi, was part of a group 
show at the Circa gallery here, titled Montréal-Calgary. She cuts film 
into strips and weaves them into a visual tapestry, a daring technique 
that greatly impressed The Gazette's art critic, Dorota Kozinska. 


CTR’s story in our December 4 issue about Bill Reimer (History) and 
his leadership of the New Rural Economy Research Project made the 
publication University Affairs, photo and all. The project is studying 32 
sites across Canada to find out why some are flourishing and others 
are not. 


Emily Paradis, a recent Communication Studies graduate and former 
coordinator of the Women’s Centre, is the producer of a grassroots 
experiment in television programming at CFCF called Video Montreal. 
Non-professionals were given video cameras to make their own mini- 
docs. The Gazette's Bill Brownstein gave the show a good preview. 
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Letters to the Editor must be signed, 
include a phone number, and be delivered 
to the CTR office (BC-117/ 

1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax 
(514-848-2814), by e-mail 
(barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 
9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. 


Queuing theory 

It is heartwarming to know that at 
Concordia you can meet a friend 
anywhere, even while waiting in the 
cold for the shuttle bus. What is not 
so heartwarming — especially at -10 
degrees — is to discover that you 
have been pushed back one or two 


places in the shuttle bus line 
because a couple of people have 
bumped into one of their friends in 
the queue and then, in the course of 
the conversation, have insinuated 
themselves into the line. It is not fun 
having to wait for yet another bus. 

Could | suggest that people who 
are visited by friends while waiting 
in the shuttle bus line remind them, 
when it starts to move, that if they 
want to join the line, they should go 
to the end. Sometimes, of course, 
friends are diffident about making 
such a request. Then it is up to the 
rest of us, especially those nearest 
in line, to remind the interlopers of 
their manners. Good queuing makes 
good neighbours. 


Charles Draimin 
Department of Accountancy 





William Curran appointed 
Director of Concordia Libraries 


bY amnrs Curran has been 
appointed Director of Uni- 
versity Libraries, for a five-year term, 
ending May 31, 2003. 

Curran has a BA from Loyola 
College, a Master’s in Education 
from the University of Ottawa, and a 
Master’s of Library Science from 
McGill University. He also holds a 
Certificate for the Teaching of Eng- 
lish as a Second Language (TESL) 
from Concordia University and a 
Diploma in Education from McGill 
University. 

He comes to Concordia from the 
post of Librarian at Bishop’s Univer- 
sity, where he was involved with the 
extension to the library building and 
the implementation of the GEAC 
automated system. 

Curran’s administrative experience 
includes positions at McGill Univer- 
sity (Howard Ross Management 
Library, Humanities and Social Sci- 


William Curran 


Appointment 


Bu MacKenzie has been 
appointed Acting Registrar, 
Special Projects. 

His responsibilities include the 
collection and reporting of informa- 
tion and statistical data to the 
Ministry of Education on enrolment, 
data concerning international stu- 
dents entering privatized programs 
at the graduate level, and the Web 
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ences Area Library) and the Royal 
Bank of Canada. In 1994-95, he was 
president of L’Association pour 
Pavancement des sciences et des 
techniques de la documentation 
(ASTED). 

He also taught as a part-time lec- 
turer in the graduate school of 
Library and Information Studies at 
McGill (1981-1995). 

He is looking forward to the chal- 
lenge of administering a major 
university library, with its large staff 
component and diverse curriculum, 
especially with Concordia’s excellent 
support services and up-to-date elec- 
tronic cataloguing service. 

A strong believer in the pedagogi- 
cal role of the university library, he is 
also interested in establishing closer 
relations between Concordia and the 
library schools of both McGill 
University and the Université de 
Montréal. 





version of the undergraduate admis- 
sions application. 

Since 1975, MacKenzie has occu- 
pied various positions in the Office 
of the Registrar, most recently as 
Senior Admissions Counsellor. He is 
also the anglophone university repre- 
sentative on a subcommittee of 


CREPUQ. 


John Parisella joins 
Board of Governors 


ohn Parisella, who has taught 

political science at Concordia and 
was a political advisor to the late pre- 
mier, Robert Bourassa, has been 
appointed to the Board of Governors 
(January 1, 1998, to June 30, 2001). 

Parisella is vice-president of 
strategic counsel and public affairs at 
BCP, an international public rela- 
tions and advertising firm. He has 
been the director-general of the 
Quebec Liberal Party, a Commis- 
sioner of Official Languages, and a 
teacher in economics and political 
history with the Montreal Catholic 
School Commission. 

He is a regular panelist on CBC 
Newsworld’s Politics program, and 


has done political commentary on 
CJAD, where he hosted his own 
program, and on CKVL. 

A graduate of Loyola College (BA 
1967, Political Science), he also 
holds a Master of Arts in Political 
Science from McGill University 
(1971) and Diplomas in Education 
(1973, McGill) and Management 
(1977, McGill). In 1988, and again 
in 1989-90 and 1992-93, he attend- 
ed the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government of Harvard University 
to participate in the Senior Man- 
agers in Government program. 

He is actively involved in 
Concordia’s Capital Campaign as 
Chair of the Special Gifts Division. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Henry Alexander Clinch, 1921-1998 


The Department of Geography has learned that the first chair of the 
Geography Department of Sir George Williams University, Henry 
Alexander (Harry) Clinch, has died in Victoria, B.C. 


Professor Clinch was born and educated in Toronto, and came to 
Montreal in 1943 to work for the YMCA. He began teaching evening 
classes at Sir George Williams University in 1951, and in 1959, became 
the first chair of the Geography Department. 


Trained as a historian, he had been exposed to geographical ideas 
through Harold Innes, but his conversion to geography came about 
through his contact with the iconoclastic Australian geographer Grif- 
fith Taylor. 


A devoted teacher, he felt deeply about personal development, and 
treated all his students as individuals, whatever their age. Though he 
enjoyed the classroom, he was happiest in one-to-one meetings with 
students, and kept an open-door policy. 


He played a pivotal role in the early development of the department, 
filling its shelves with his own books, and appointed colleagues of a 
wide range of interests, opinions and ages. The department is still 
touched by his legacy. 


Clinch took early retirement in 1983 and moved to Victoria to care for 
his ailing wife, Margaret, and his aged parents. In his retirement, he 
enjoyed being part of the Victoria colony of ex-Georgians. 


He died on February 3 after a long battle with lung cancer, and his 
cremated remains are on Mount Douglas with those of his wife and 
parents. 


- Our thanks to Professor Brian Slack 





IN MEMORIAM 


Gordon Oliver Rothney 


Historian Gordon Oliver Rothney, who helped to develop several arts 
departments and taught history at Sir George Williams University 
(1941 to 1951), died on February 15 in Winnipeg of Parkinson’s dis- 
ease. 


Rothney was born in Richmond, Quebec, and was a prize-winning 
scholar at Bishop’s University and the University of London (England). 
He was awarded the 1967 Centennial Medal and several honorary 
degrees, and became a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 


A pacifist and world federalist, he taught history in the hope of giving 
his students, who ranged across Canada, a better insight into the pre- 
sent and future. A scholarship has been established in his name at St. 
John’s College, University of Manitoba. 
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Capital Campaign sessions to come 


BY SAMI ANTAKI, 
COMMUNICATIONS OFFICER, 
CAPITAL CAMPAIGN 


Canvasser orientation 
meetings 
| ease: Tanguay (BComm 775), 
president and CEO, Bell Cana- 

da International, and Marianna 
Simeone (BA ’86), executive direc- 
tor, the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce in Canada, hosted the 
first Major Gifts Division canvasser 
briefing meeting on February 12. 
Major Gifts are those that fall within 
the $100,000 and $499,999 range. 
The meeting, held at the Bell Cana- 
da offices, was attended by a dozen 
enthusiastic volunteers, who received 
their assignments and solicitation 
materials. 

On February 17, 19 volunteers in 
the Special Gifts Division (gifts 
between $25,000 and $99,999) gath- 


ered at the Canderel offices for a 
preliminary orientation session. The 
Special Gifts Division will begin 
solicitations in early April. This ses- 
sion, hosted by Jonathan Wener (S 
BComm 71), Canderel’s chair of the 
board and CEO, was an opportunity 
for guests to rediscover Concordia 
and identify prospects. A similar ses- 
sion, hosted by Roy Firth (BComm 
75), president and CEO of Page 
and Elliot, was held on February 26 
at the Laurentian Bank; it attracted a 
dozen canvassers. A third session is 
scheduled for March 12 at the Uni- 
versity Club. 


Campaign update sessions 
Information and participation are 
the two areas that will receive partic- 
ular attention as the Capital 
Campaign’s Faculty and Staff 
Appeal heads into its second year. 
Beginning next week, Campaign 
volunteers and staff members will 


host a series of open sessions to 
answer any questions and to high- 
light the Campaign effort to date. 
There are approximately 500 men 
and women who are either new to 
the University or recently returned 
from leave for whom the informa- 
tion sessions will be particularly 
enlightening. Also included in that 
number are faculty and staff mem- 
bers whose areas were missed, for a 
variety of reasons, when the last set 
of information sessions was held. 
Campaign update letters will be 
sent to individuals who didn’t 
respond to last year’s appeal, and 
those who asked the Campaign 
Office to contact them at a later date. 


Dates and times for 
faculty/staff information 
sessions: 

Thursday, March 12, 10 - 11:30 
a.m., SGW, GM-403-02 


The human face of war 


he sombre war drawings of Jack 
Nichols, now on view at the 
Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 
have the cold, deep tug of the North 
Atlantic, where they were made. 
Nichols was a Montrealer, largely 
self-taught as an artist. At the age of 
21, he served as a deckhand on a 
Great Lakes freighter. That soon led 


to a commission from the National 
Gallery of Canada to depict the 
wartime activities of the Canadian 
Merchant Navy. 

Though the war started in 1939, 
Canada’s war art program wasn’t 
launched until 1943. 

Thirty-two artists served in the 
three services. They were given spe- 





cific ranks, and attached to a naval, 
military or air force unit, with the 
task of recording what they observed. 
They left more than 5,000 drawings 
and paintings, which are in the 
National Gallery. 

The 29 drawings that make up 
this travelling exhibit are a testament 
to human extremity. They empha- 
size the figure and face, whose 
gestures and expressions are often 
exaggerated and lined in black. 
Nichols was acutely sensitive to his 
subjects’ feelings, and conscious of 
the spectre of death that stalked 
them daily. 

He was present at the D-Day 
landings in Normandy in June 1944, 
and was on board HMCS Iroquois 
during the attempted evacuation of 
Brest by the Germans in August 
1944, Early in his career, he worked 
with artists Fred Varley and Louis 
Muhlstock; after the war, he estab- 
lished a solid reputation as a 
printmaker, graphic artist and artist 
in oils. 

Laura Brandon, chief of War Art 
at the Canadian War Museum and 
curator of the exhibition, will give a 
talk at the gallery, titled “Emotion as 
Document: Death and Dying in the 
Second World War Art of Jack 
Nichols,” on Tuesday, March 10 at 2 
p-m. 

The Leonard and Bina Ellen Gallery 
is on the main floor of the J.W. 
McConnell Building, 1400 de Maison- 
neuve Blud. W. It is open Monday to 
Friday, 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., and Satur- 
day, 1 to 5 p.m., and admission 1s free. 

-BB 
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Monday, March 16, 10:30 a.m. - 
12 p.m., SGW, DeSéve Cinema 


Tuesday, March 17, 9:30 - 11 
a.m., Loyola Campus, AD -131 


Thursday, March 19, 2:30 - 4 
p.m., SGW, GM- 407-1 


Student information 
sessions 


Last month, the Campaign Office 
invited the student population to 
learn more about how the Campaign 
was progressing and how their con- 
tributions were being applied. 
Information sessions were scheduled 
for each campus, and while atten- 
dance was low, it reflected student 
satisfaction with the Campaign. One 
area that has certainly received praise 
from student leaders is the Cam- 
paign’s fee-exemption policy for 
students in financial need. This 
term, only 100 students applied, of 
whom 80 were exempted. 


Correction 2 


In Senate Notes (CTA, 


Annual Awards 


These awards have been created 
to recognize exceptional contribu- 
tions to student life and to 
recognize excellent teaching at 
Concordia University. The 
Outstanding Contribution and 
Media Awards are open to stu- 
dents only. Merit Awards are open 
to all members of the university 
community. Teaching Excellence 
Awards are for faculty members. 


a Coul dt. Student Life 


Request for nominations 


1. Outstanding Contribution Awards 
2. Media Awards 

3. Merit Awards 

4. Teaching Excellence Awards 


Nomination forms are available at: 
= Dean of Students, AD-121 (Loyola) 

= Dean of Students, H-653 (SGW) 

= (SU, H-637 (SGW) 

= GSA, T-202 (SGW) 

= CASA, GM-218 (SGW) 

= ECA, H-880 (SGW) 

= Info desk, Henry F. Hall Building lobby 





Chance for a major air ticket 
just for volunteering 


It's Phonathon season 


The fourth Toronto Alumni Phonathon 
was held on February 16. Sixty-three 
volunteer callers phoned about 2,000 of 
the 4,000 Concordia alumni in the Toron- 
to area, and raised pledges of $32,661, 
well over the goal for the evening. 

The Montreal Alumni Phonathon will 
be held this Sunday and Monday 
evenings. These sessions are meticu- 
lously planned, and volunteers are 
always well treated. 

A spirit of friendly competition pre- 
vails. Prizes are available for the 
volunteers — this year, there will be a 
draw for a free air ticket anywhere in 
North America. 

Alumni, staff, faculty, students — 
everyone is welcome to take part. If 
you'd like to help raise money from 
alumni to support the University, please 
contact Colleen Weddell, Advancement, 
848-4977. 


International 
Women's Day 


A number of events have been orga- 
nized at Concordia to celebrate March 
8, International Women’s Day. 

Scheduled for last night, March 4, 
was the 20th anniversary dinner for the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute. (More on 
that in CTR’s next issue.) 

Today, on the mezzanine of the 
Henry F. Hall Building, there will be dis- 
plays and food, and screenings of five 
films in Room H-601, from noon to 5 pm. 
Tonight at 7 o'clock, Lucie Marches- 
sault-Lussier will speak about Quebec 
women in the national and international 
context, in H-762. 

The doors of the YWCA, on René- 
Lévesque Blvd. and Crescent St. will be 
thrown open to all women, and many 
activities are planned. For details, call 
866-9941, extension 223. 

At the Concordia Women’s Centre, 
2020 Mackay St, you'll find more infor- 
mation about International Women’s 
Day events taking place across the city. 
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Quebec-tIrish history 
inspires graduate students 


BY EVE KRAKOW 


number of MA and PhD stu- 

dents have chosen Irish topics 
for their theses, even though 
Concordia does not yet offer any 
graduate seminars in Irish history. 

D’Arcy Ryan, a first-year PhD stu- 
dent whose thesis is on the impact of 
the famine in Ireland, delivered a 
paper at a recent conference in Ire- 
land called, “Irish Secret Societies in 
Mid-19th-Century Rural Quebec.” 

The conference, titled The Scatter- 
ing, was held at the University 
College Cork. “The scattering” refers 
to the emigration of Irish people 
around the world, particularly during 
the famine of 1847-48. 

Ryan’s paper was based on a mur- 
der committed in St. Sylvestre, 
Quebec, in 1856. “The existence of 
Orange societies in Quebec was well 
known at the time,” he wrote. 

(The Orange Lodge commemorat- 
ed the decisive victory in 1690 of the 
Protestant English king William III 
[William of Orange] over the 
Catholic James I. The movement 
started in 1795, with lodges through- 
out Ireland, and later Great Britain 
and its dominions, including Canada.) 

Ryan compares the Orange Lodge 
to the Masonic Order. Both organi- 
zations were community-minded 
service clubs, but they also had their 
secret side. 

When an Irish Protestant was 
murdered by a mob of Catholics in 
St. Sylvestre, it became known that 
there were also Ribbon societies in 
rural Quebec. (“Ribbonism” was a 


movement that began in opposition 
to the Orange Lodge. It was also 
organized in lodges, and recruited all 
over Ireland; membership was 
declared illegal in 1871.) 

“The police and military were 
unable to track the killers,” Ryan 
wrote. “However, after hiding for sev- 
eral months in the countryside, the 
killers eventually gave themselves up.” 


Catholic acquittal 

The seven men were put on trial in 
Quebec in 1857. All seven were 
acquitted. What piqued Ryan’s inter- 
est was how this acquittal of Irish 
Catholics represented a complete 
reversal of what was happening in 
Ireland at the time. 

“In Ireland, where society was run 
by the Protestant Irish ascendancy, 
Catholics couldn’t get a fair trial. The 
juries were made up of Protestants,” 
he explained. Yet here in Quebec, it 
was the opposite. “That made the sit- 
uation very interesting,” he said. 

Ryan is a fourth generation Cana- 
dian of Irish ancestry. A former 
CEGEP administrator, he became 
interested in Irish history while trac- 
ing the history of his own family. 
When he retired, he decided to go 
back to school, completing a second 
BA and then his Master’s degree in 
history at Bishop’s University. 

Colin McMahon, an MA student 
who will be giving a paper this month 
in the U.S. on Irish topics, is writing 
his thesis on the commemorations at 
Grosse fle. About 30 miles down- 
stream from Quebec City, Grosse Ile 
served as a federal government immi- 
gration and quarantine station from 


The ceremony in 1909 marking the installation of the Celtic Cross 
on Grosse lle. 
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1832 to 1937. 

In 1847, the Irish famine brought 
thousands to the island. However, a 
typhus epidemic and inhuman condi- 
tions crossing the sea resulted in the 
deaths of thousands at sea and thou- 
sands more at Grosse Ile. 

McMahon is comparing the 1909 
and 1997 commemorations of this 
tragedy. “A commemoration is a form 
of popular history,” he explained. “It 
brings history outside of academia and 
into the public domain.” He is partic- 
ularly curious about how the present 
influences our view of the past. 

In 1897, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, a fraternal Catholic Irish 
organization that was active in the 
U.S., organized a pilgrimage to 
Grosse Ile to mourn the 50th 
anniversary of the Irish famine. Their 
shock at the neglected condition of 
the grave site led to the building of a 
huge Celtic cross. 

Some 8,000 people attended the 
unveiling of the cross in 1909, includ- 
ing Canadian government dignitaries 
and many prominent members of the 
Catholic hierarchy. 

“It was a bizarre conglomeration, 
representing many different interests,” 
McMahon said. For some, it was an 
opportunity to speak out against 
oppression at home, blaming English 
misrule for the famine, the forced 
emigration and deaths of the Irish. 
For others, it was a chance to make a 
place for themselves in Canadian 
society. 

Debate preceding the 1997 com- 
memoration was also characterized by 
a wide range of political and personal 


interests. 


Offense at celebration 

Controversy first erupted in 1992 
when the Canadian government pro- 
posed that Grosse Ile be celebrated as 
a historic immigration site, under the 
broader theme of European immigra- 
tion. 

Many Irish-Canadians took 
offense at making it a celebration 
because of the thousands of their 
countrymen buried on the island and 
its tragic significance in their history. 

“They felt the real entrance-point 
into the country had been Quebec 
City, and saw Grosse Ile as a quaran- 
tine site and a graveyard,” explained 
McMahon. 

Public hearings ensued, bringing 
out a wide variety of sentiments and 
historical perspectives. Some 
expressed strong emotional attach- 
ment to their homeland, others gave a 
very Irish-nationalist interpretation of 
the famine, while yet others argued 
that the crucial period of Irish emi- 
gration to Canada actually preceded 
the famine. 

In 1996, Sheila Copps officially 
recognized their concerns by 
announcing that Grosse [le would be 
renamed “Grosse Ile and the Irish 
Memorial.” This was highlighted by 
the commemorative activities held on 
the island last summer. 


lrish Studies: $1.3 million 
down, $1 million to go 


Dark, frothy Guinness flowed 
freely on February 18, as professors, 
students and members of the com- 
munity met at Hurley's Pub on 
Crescent St. to celebrate. 

The Canadian Irish Studies Foun- 
dation has passed the halfway mark 
in its fundraising drive to set up an 
Irish studies program at Concordia. 
About $1.3 million in corporate and 
individual donations has been 
deposited in an endowment fund. 

English Professor Michael Ken- 
neally, the foundation's executive 
director, is happy with this 
progress. 

Concordia now offers several 
courses in Irish history, literature, 
geography, film and economics. The 
Canadian Irish Studies Foundation 
is working to establish an Irish 
Studies program at Concordia with- 
in the next few years. 

Two new Irish history courses will 
be offered this summer, The Irish in 
Quebec and Conquest, and Colo- 
nization in Ireland: 1170-1690. In 
January 1999, several more courses 
will be added, including Transitions 
in Irish Art and Culture and an 
advanced seminar in Women's 
Studies. 

By the summer of 1999, a course 
on The Influence of the Irish on the 
Material Culture of Canada will 
examine ways in which the Irish 
have shaped the language and pop- 
ular culture of Atlantic Canada. 

As many as four more summer 
courses in Irish film, history, theatre 
and geography may be offered in 
1999. A course called Field Studies 


in Irish Geography will be conduct- 
ed over a three-week period, with 
students visiting Belfast, Dublin and 
Galway. 

The new courses have been made 
possible by the endowment fund, as 
well as sponsorship from the St. 
Patrick's Society. 

Since 1991, more than 1,100 stu- 
dents have taken courses in Irish 
literature, history, geography, 
film and economics. As well, 
Concordia’s Irish Lecture Series has 
brought 40 scholars and cultural 
figures to speak to audiences drawn 
from the University and the wider 
community. 

An Irish studies program at 
Concordia would have a double 
focus, Kenneally said, looking at the 
history and culture of Ireland itself, 
and of the Irish in Canada, includ- 
ing Quebec. 

Professor Ron Rudin, who is 
D'Arcy Ryan's and Colin McMa- 
hon’s supervisor, has been teaching 
an undergraduate Irish history 
course since 1991. 

“Every year, we fill the 45-stu- 
dent limit for the course and have 
to turn students away,” Rudin said. 
“The majority of students who 
come to these classes do not have 
any Irish roots. They just find Ire- 
land exotic, and they're interested 
in learning about something new 
and different.” 

Last summer, a course on the 
mid-19th-century Irish famine 
taught by a guest professor attract- 
ed 75 students. 





Facts about Irish-Canadians: 


© Up to four million Canadians are 
believed to be of Irish back- 
ground. 


e As many as 40 per cent of 
French-speaking Quebecers 
can trace some Irish ancestry. 


e At Confederation in 1867, the 
Irish were the second-largest 
ethnic group after the French. 


e Six of Montreal's mayors were 
Irish. 


e The father of Quebec’s national 


poet, Emile Nelligan, came 
from Ireland. 


e Many of Quebec's current politi- 
cians have Irish roots, 
including Paul Martin, Jean 
Charest, Daniel Johnson, 
Claude Ryan and Brian Mul- 
roney. 


e D'Arcy McGee, poet, Father of 
Confederation, federal MP and 
native Irishman, was assassi- 
nated in Ottawa by an Irish 
patriot who felt he was too 
favourable to the British. 





Did he kiss the Blarney Stone? 


Broadcast Journalism Professor Bob McDevitt will be the emcee of the Irishman 


of the Year breakfast this year. 


Organizers expect 1,000 hungry guests to descend on the Centre Sheraton ball- 
room on Saturday, March 14. If you want to join them, call Mable Fitzgerald, at 


989-1539. 
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Sister Prudence Allen publishes new edition of her philosophical study 


2,000 years of thinking about ‘woman’ 


BY SYLVAIN-JACQUES 
DESJARDINS 


t was an unusual place to launch 

an academic book, but it worked. 
About 60 people, many of them 
friends, former colleagues and stu- 
dents, turned out for Professor 
Emeritus Sister Prudence Allen’s 
presentation of The Concept of 


Woman: The Aristotelian Revolution, 
750 BC - 1250.AD at the downtown 
Chapters bookstore recently. 

A Chapters employee told Sister 
Allen with some excitement that 20 
copies had already been sold. “It’s 
quite unusual for an academic book 
to draw such a large crowd and to 
sell so many copies,” the employee 
explained. 

Sister Allen opted to conduct an 


Student enrolled in Math after seeing 


Concordia’s Web page 


Concordia makes 
Cuban connections 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


he Pope isn’t the only one visit- 

ing Cuba these days. Concordia 
faculty members have been forging 
links with institutions there that 
could lead to several formal agree- 
ments. 

Mathematics Professor Twareque 
Ali has been to the University of 
Havana twice in the past 12 months, 
giving lectures and talking to acade- 
mics, including the director of 
international relations. 

“The University of Havana has a 
strong undergraduate math program, 
but no PhD, and they would like us 
to help them in that regard,” Ali 
said. 

Mario San Martin Gomez, who is 
interested in mathematical physics, 
read about our Mathematics Depart- 
ment on the World Wide Web. He 
contacted Ali, who responded with 
more information. San Martin 
promptly enrolled in the MSc pro- 
gram, and hopes eventually to get his 
doctorate. 


Now Ali is organizing a two-week 
workshop on wavelets and differen- 
tial equations, to take place at the 
University of Havana from April 27 
to May 10. 

He and San Martin will go, as 
well as Mathematics and Statistics 
Chair Joel Hillel and PhD students 
Anna Krasowska and Renata Deptu- 
la. Students from several other 
Cuban institutions will come to the 
University of Havana for the work- 
shops. Among them will be another 
Cuban Web-surfer who has corre- 
sponded with Ali, a student who was 
looking on the Internet for a pro- 
gram in meteorological mathematics, 
and is finding what he wants here in 
Montreal. 

Ali understands just enough Span- 
ish to get by. “But I was surprised at 
how much English is spoken there,” 
he said. “It’s sad that they are so 
much in need. It is such an educated 
country. They are so hospitable, and 
so grateful for any support.” 
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entertaining chat with her audience. 
“I thought that if I read from the 
book, it would be so boring,” she 
said. 

This is the second edition of The 
Concept of Woman, which was first 
published by Eden Press in 1985. It 
has been updated and some factual 
errors corrected following sugges- 
tions by various scholars. She said 
having her book published and out 





for everyone to read “is a great 
delight. It can now be criticized and 
the subject taken to a new level.” 

It took the philosophy professor 
15 years to complete The Concept of 
Woman. In it, she describes concept 
of woman as first articulated by the 
great thinkers of the West. Through 
her research, Sister Allen discovered 
that every philosopher over the first 
2,000 years of Western thought 
about woman in relation to man. 

Thanks to grants provided by 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada, she 
was able to conduct research for her 
books all over the world, from Italy 
to Washington D.C.’s Library of 
Congress, during two sabbatical 
periods and summer holidays. 

Another book, The Concept 
of Woman: The Early Humanist 
Reformation (1250-1500), will be 
published later this year. Sister Allen 
is currently polishing her fifth draft, 
while working on a third book on 
the same theme. 

Sister Allen taught at Concordia, 
and Sir George Williams University 
before it, for 25 years. She was prin- 
cipal of Lonergan University College 
from 1991 to 1994, became a full 
professor in 1993, and took early 
retirement in June 1996. 

She is a member of the Sisters of 
Mercy of Alma, a Michigan-based 
order that has a convent in NDG 


and on Ile Perrot. Sister Allen was 
born Christine Hope Allen and 
joined the congregation at 43. 

Although it was a late calling, she 
said that it isn’t unusual in today’s 
context, considering “the renewal of 
the Catholic religion” and other faiths 
as we approach the new millennium. 
Throughout her teaching, the fact 
that she was a nun was always well 
accepted by her students, possibly 
because “they understand dress as an 
expression of one’s identity.” 

Olaf de Winter, 25, a Philosophy 
graduate and former student of Sis- 
ter Allen, came to offer his support 
at her book signing. “Sister Allen 
was an amazing teacher,” said de 
Winter, who is now an independent 
History major. “She was always chal- 
lenging, and made her students 
think. I have great respect for her as 
a professor.” 

“Sister Allen was an outstanding 
teacher,” concurred Murray Clarke, 
Chair of the Philosophy Depart- 
ment, who has known her for about 
a decade. “She was always an excel- 
lent researcher and we were 
delighted that this book could come 
out of the Department. Her retire- 
ment was a great loss.” 

The Concept of Woman: The Aris- 
totelian Revolution, 750 BC - 1250 
AD, 585 pages, William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Comp., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan/ Cambridge U.K. $50.75. 


English teachers from Cuba spend summers here 


For five years now, Concordia’s 
teachers of English as a second lan- 
guage (TESL) have had a good 
friendship with the Asociacion de Lin- 
guistas de Cuba. 

The TESL Centre and the Concordia 
English-Language Institute (CELI) raise 
money to bring two or three teachers 
of English as a second language to 
Montreal each summer, and arrange 
for them to be billetted with local 


families to keep costs down. 

For six weeks, these visiting schol- 
ars audit courses, take TESL tutorials, 
and make contacts with ESL teachers 
here. Each December, a group of 
Montreal teachers and graduate stu- 
dents attend an_ international 
linguistics conference in Cuba. 

These two links, and a third with 
Universidad Pedagdégica Pinar del Rio, 
may lead to formal agreements. 


That's the hope of Professor Bir Sahni, 
Concordia’s Director of the Centre for 
International Academic Cooperation, 
who has been working towards that 
goal with officials in Ottawa and their 
counterparts in Havana. 

Having formal agreements would 
facilitate exchanges of students and 
professors for full-length programs 
and shorter visits, such as lecture 
series and workshops. - BB 
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Entering a new era 


BY JOHN WooDRow, 
DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTIONAL AND 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY SERVICES 


i a move that is occurring in more 
and more universities, the Com- 
puting Services Department and 
Audio Visual Department recently 
merged into a single unit, renamed 
Instructional and Information Tech- 
nology Services (IITS). 

There are a number of factors 
which make this merger a logical 
approach to improving overall ser- 
vices. Convergence of technology has 
seen the Audio Visual Department 
increasingly involved in using com- 
puters, or taking computer issues into 
account, in the areas of video and 
sound production, classroom technol- 
ogy and learning labs. 

At the same time, Computing Ser- 
vices has found itself involved more 
and more in non-traditional uses of 
computers that parallelled the work 
going on in AV. The growing interest 
in distance and open learning has led 
both groups to be increasingly 
involved with possible uses of the 
World Wide Web, e-mail, group- 
ware, etc., as tools to enhance 
teaching. 

Coupled with this convergence of 
technologies, the recent retirement of 


Mark Schofield, Director of the Audio 
Visual Department, made it time to try 
to realize greater administrative effi- 
ciencies by combining the two 
departments under a single director 
and administrative support team. 

The locations of the respective units 
have not changed, but work is under- 
way to strengthen the focus of the 
previously separate units with a single 
set of goals and priorities. The main 
areas being examined currently are 
how to improve the development and 
support of open and distance learning, 
how to improve the infrastructure of 
classroom and cinema technology on 
both campuses, and how to ensure the 
right mix of services reaching students 
and faculty. 

Naturally, the many existing ser- 
vices, such as MIS support, telephone 
systems, equipment depots and com- 
puter labs will continue. 

The overall goal of IITS is the 
effective support of learning, and the 
staff of the department believe that 
technology has a significant role to 
play. It is a challenge with budget cut- 
backs and growing demand, but it is 
hoped that with perhaps some support 
from the Capital Campaign fund, the 
right combination of partnerships, and 
some good planning and hard work, 
IITS will be able to deliver. 





Internship in Taipei 


Tina K. Shih has landed a plum stage. 
The recent Political Science graduate 
is about to start an eight-month work 
term with the Canadian Trade Office in 
Taipei. Her internship was facilitated by 
Concordia’s Centre for International 
Academic Cooperation. 


Shih went to a junior college in Cali- 
fornia, where she got some real-life 
experience in politics by campaigning 
for two congressional candidates. 

She is only the second Concordian to 
be given an internship by the trade 
office in Taipei; the first was Economics 
co-op student Ken Hynes. 


Quebec Order of CMAs launches executive program at Concordia 


Management accountants 
educated while they work 


group of 19 students have been 

working in a new program in 
the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration this semester. 

The CMA executive program was 
developed as a joint venture between 
Concordia and the Order of Certi- 
fied Management Accountants of 
Quebec (Ordre des comptables en 
management accrédités du Québec) to 
address the needs of managers 
already launched on their careers 
who want to develop their expertise 
and possibly earn professional status. 

The program is aimed at profes- 
sionals who have been working in 
the field for at least five years. It is 
suitable for holders of MBA and 
engineering degrees, and can put 
them on a fast-track to the profes- 
sional designation of CMA. 

A graduate certificate program of 
seven courses is offered on Saturdays 
for 14 months, beginning each Janu- 
ary, ending in February of the 
following year. 

Professor George Kanaan, who is 
Chair of the Accountancy Depart- 
ment, said the 19 students come 
from a variety of backgrounds, and 
have an average of 13 years of work 
experience. 

“A number of them have a 
BComm with a major in Accoun- 
tancy or Finance. There are others 
with a Bachelor of Arts, majoring in 
subjects like Political Science, and 
one with a BFA in Cinema. But 
they are all working in management 
or accounting positions, and they 
have all upgraded their skills while 
they were working, with courses in 
Continuing Education, for example.” 


Geographer Max Barlow has written a paper — on us 


Concordia could be a better urban university 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


eographer Max Barlow thinks 
that Concordia is not fulfilling 


its much-vaunted role as an “urban 
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university” as well as it might. 

Barlow’s stint as an academic 
administrator (Associate Vice-Rec- 
tor Services, 1992-97) gave him a 
chance to look at the University in a 
broader context than he might have 
done as a regular faculty member. 

In March 1996, he went to a con- 
ference at the University of 
Amsterdam on the theme of Univer- 
sities and their Cities, and the paper 
he presented there is being published 
as a chapter in a book, The Urban 
University and its Identity: Roots, 
Location, Roles. 

Barlow’s chapter, “Developing and 
Sustaining an Urban Mission: 
Concordia University in Montreal,” 
puts us front and centre for an inter- 
national readership. Much of the 
paper is taken up with a succinct his- 
tory and description of both 
Montreal and Concordia. 

In the paper, Barlow quoted the 
University’s mission statement, and 


added, “Terms such as ‘welcoming,’ 
“inclusive, and ‘accessible’ are funda- 
mental to Concordia’s educational 
philosophy, and they carry particular 
significance in the Montreal milieu.” 

Concordia is “urban” not only in 
its enrolment, with its high propor- 
tion of part-time and older students 
and broad ethnic diversity, but also 
in its built environment, with its 
“storefront” downtown ambiance. 

“From the Concordia example, it 
can be suggested that for an urban 
university, mission, milieu, and envi- 
ronment are closely meshed and 
intertwined,” Barlow wrote. “One 
useful definition of an urban univer- 
sity is that it is socially involved and 
is a resource to educate the citizens 
of the city.” 

While Barlow gave examples of 
international outreach at Concordia, 
he noted the University’s vulnerabili- 
ty to Quebec demographics, and 


sounded a warning. 
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A conventional student usually 
becomes a CMA by taking the 
appropriate undergraduate courses as 
part of his or her Bachelor of Com- 
merce program, and then writes an 
examination set by the CMA Order, 
with the option of preparatory 
coaching for the exam. The gradu- 
ates of this executive program will be 
able to sit for the exam, as well. 

Certified management accoun- 
tants (CMA) tend to work in 
industry, while certified general 
accountants (CGA) are more likely 
to work in the public sector. Aspir- 
ing chartered accountants (CA) 
require a year of graduate study in 
the Diploma of Accountancy pro- 
gram, and then sit for the four-day 
uniform final exam. 


Kanaan said the program could 


“There is a tendency to view the 
[University’s] mission solely in terms 
of a local educational role. [But] 
there are other ways in which an 
urban university can and should con- 
tribute to the city.” 

Concordia could be making a 
stronger contribution to the solving 
of the city’s problems. “Research on 
Montreal’s problems is sporadic, 
scattered, uncoordinated, and has a 
relatively low profile. Strengthening 
and developing this research in a 
concerted and strategic fashion 
would help to address the teaching- 
versus-research issue and enhance 
the university’s contribution to the 
city.” 

Barlow said that at the Amster- 
dam conference, he was wearing his 
administrator's hat rather than his 
academic one, but he is an urban 
geographer. “My sense is that a lot of 
research is being done on the metro- 
politan area, but it is 





accommodate a few more students 
than it has now, but he wants to 
keep classes small. Sixty students 
enrolled in this program when it was 
introduced at the Université du 
Québec a Montréal in January 1996. 
Université Laval, like Concordia, 
began to offer it this January. 

Like most university programs, it 
is subsidized by the government, but 
the Order markets it in the business 
world and recruits new students. The 
memorandum of an agreement 
between Concordia and the CMA 
Order that was signed on February 
25 stipulates that the Order will 
cover any deficit if enrolment falls 
below the break-even level. 

-BB 


compartmentalized. It needs to be 
structured, and it needs more public- 
ity. 

In his paper, he also wrote that 
“an urban university should be 
directly involved in improving the 
city through conscious efforts to be a 
model institutional citizen. In the 
case of Concordia, relatively little 
attention has been given to the mat- 
ter.” 

Although Concordia is a signatory 
of the 1990 Talloires Declaration, 
“relatively little” has been done 
regarding one of its fundamental 
principles, to establish programs of 
resource conservation, recycling and 
waste reduction. 

Max Barlow is currently on sab- 
batical in Australia and New 
Zealand. The Urban University and 
its Identity was edited by Herman 
van der Wusten, and published by 


Kluwer. 
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The case for and against 
technology in the classroom 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


t a School of Community and 

Public Affairs panel last 
Wednesday, a few dissenting voices 
spoke up against the current chorus 
of approval for the growing role of 
technology in education. 

Marita Moll, head of research and 
technology at the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Teachers, opened the panel 
by asking what price a university 
pays when it embraces technology as 
a cure-all for its budget crisis. She 
gave the example of “superclasses” 
for as many as 1,200 students, and 
costing up to $500,000 for multime- 
dia equipment, money “which could 
be used to hire a lot of professors.” 

“Instead, classes like this can be 
taped, and in the future, a university 
in a budget squeeze could offer the 
course without having to hire a full 
professor. Only some, much cheaper, 
teaching assistants would be need- 
ed.” 

Moll said that this scenario is 
unfair to both professors and stu- 
dents. She quoted an article by York 
University Professor David Noble in 
the latest issue of the Monthly 
Review. 

“[Noble] even provides some 
examples where the original profes- 
sors, having put together the lectures 
now being sold by the university, 
find themselves out of a job. Then 
they get hired on as teaching assis- 
tants in their own courses. That 


must be surreal, to say the least.” 

As for students, “when they are 
asked, [they] have rejected this 
‘cybercounterfeit’ for education. Stu- 
dents have said they want the 
face-to-face education they paid for.” 

Maryse Fontaine, a client manager 
for higher education and research 
sectors at IBM Canada, countered 
that students are being offered a 
chance to prepare for the technical 
demands of the workplace. 

“Why is the classroom changing 
[to incorporate technology]? Techni- 
cal knowledge adds value to a student 
beyond his or her Bachelor’s or Mas- 
ter’s. Everything else being equal, 
employers will pick the candidate 
with the most computer and techni- 
cal knowledge. This is an investment 
in the future.” 

She said that both professors and 
students benefit from technology. 
With everyone just an e-mail away 
from their professors and classmates, 
“students have access to school 
resources 24 hours a day, not just 
during school hours. Computers offer 
rapid communication between pro- 
fessors and students, and among 
students doing class projects, which 
complements, but never replaces, 
classroom interaction.” 

Peter McNally of the McGill Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Library 
and Information Studies blasted the 
lackadaisical preservation of texts 
common to the information age — a 
particular affront to a librarian. 


Arts and Science Information Day 


“In the McGill Library, we have 
medieval manuscripts which are 
1,000 years old, a leaf from the 
Gutenberg Bible, which is almost 
600 years old. Yet these blips on the 
screen — how long will they last? 
How many of you have valuable 
information on an old disk, and are 
unable to get in?” 

The last word went to the pro- 
technology camp, who outnumbered 
the skeptics 3-to-2 on the panel. 
Mario Robert, president of Montreal 
knowledge management systems 
software company Novasys, said that 
only technology can keep up with 
today’s information demands. 

“Information on a given subject 
doubles about every five to seven 
years, so it is vital to be able to 
update content consistently. Infor- 
mation is not static.” 

Robert Bibeau, of the Ministére 
de Education de Québec’s Direc- 
tion des ressources didactiques, 
argued that technology is never 
inherently good or bad; the key is the 
use to which it is put. 

“The Quebec government is 
spending $350 million to introduce 
technology in the classroom. When 
it comes to education, that money 
will be well spent if technology is 
used to create a learning environ- 
ment. It’s as simple as that.” 

The lecture was organized by 
SCPA students Shirley Callaghan, 
Nadia Therrien and Lynda Lyness. 
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Norman Coombs is full of optimism 
Big Brother, meet 
Little Brother 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


fi Bsr J has fulfilled many 
promises and allayed many fears 
about its misuse, according to 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Professor Norman Coombs. 

Coombs was the keynote speaker 
at the Network for the Evaluation of 
Education and Training Technolo- 
gies (EvNet) annual conference, held 
from February 20 to 22 at Concordia 
this year. 

“In George Orwell’s 1984, a 
dystopian view of the future, the gov- 
ernment holds total and centralized 
control of an entire society,” he said. 
“There were cameras and eavesdrop- 
ping equipment in every room, so 
that everything you did was watched, 
and all of the information was run 
through a giant mainframe computer. 
The slogan running through the book 
was Big Brother is Watching You.” 

Coombs conceded that sometimes 
Big Brother is watching — he cited 
the example of the RCMP spying on 
some Canadians through credit card 
and other electronic transactions. But 
something else happened in 1948, 
when 1984 was written, which 
offered a more accurate and opti- 
mistic view of the future than 
Orwell’s book. 

“That year, three men connected 
with Bell Laboratories invented the 
transistor. This invention would 
make many electronic things cheaper 
and smaller. Today, a notebook com- 
puter has more power and a thousand 
times more versatility than early com- 
puters, which filled a giant room with 
vacuum tubes.” 

Early fears that computers would 
lead to centralized government con- 
trol were unfounded because of the 
computing power in private hands, 
Coombs said. 

“Typically, modern computing is 
decentralizing rather than centralizing 
power. Big Brother has now met Lit- 
tle Brother, and the government is 
afraid that some teenage hacker will 
hack into its mainframes.” 

Technology has also been able to 
empower the disabled. Coombs, who 
is blind, uses computers equipped 
with voice synthesizers, which can 


“read” e-mail messages by converting 
the electronic information into a 
voice message. Coombs uses the 
technology to listen to and grade his 
students’ work. 

Coombs understood the potential 
of this technology while conducting 
an e-mail correspondence with a deaf 
student. 

“After grading her exam, I wrote 
back to her, and she wrote back and 
asked a question, and I wrote back to 
her. At one point she wrote: “This is 
the first time in my life I have talked 
to a teacher without an interpreter.’ 
And what is more, I’m blind. So we 
had a double communication gap, 
and the computer just blew it away.” 

Coombs, who wrote much of the 
software he now uses, closed by urg- 
ing the audience not to wait for 
professional designers to come up 
with tomorrow's adaptive technology. 

“There are two good reasons to 
focus on accessibility. The first is that 
you would help a lot of people. The 
second reason is that we are the one 
minority group that you're free to join 
any day! Accidents happen; plus, we 
all live longer now. So design equip- 
ment for yourself, if not for me.” 

Coombs is an international speaker 
and author on the subject of the elec- 
tronic delivery of distance education, 
particularly technology designed for 
the disabled. He is the chair of EASI 
(Equal Access to Software and Infor- 
mation) an organization affiliated 
with the American Association for 
Higher Education. His most recent 
book, Information Access and Adaptive 
Technologies, was published by Auric 
Press in 1997. 

EvNet is a multi-university 
research project, led at Concordia by 
professors in the Education Depart- 
ment, that studies the role of 
computers in education and training. 

As part of the conference, Educa- 
tion students organized a symposium 
on adaptive technologies. They 
demonstrated, among other innova- 
tions, a $20,000 laptop equipped with 
a braille keyboard, magnification soft- 
ware for people with low vision, a 
voice synthesizer that tells the user 
what is happening on screen, and a 
foot-operated mouse for people with 
limited use of their arms. 





Who’ recruiting? 


The Enrolment Management Project 
(EMP) is collecting information on stu- 
dent recruitment. 

The EMP is sponsored by the Vice- 
Rector, Services, and the Provost and 
Vice-Rector, Research, to improve 
recruiting, admissions, retention and 
graduation. The first stage is to identify 
activities carried out to attract new stu- 


dents to the University. 

So far, the group has concentrated 
on recruitment activities in the Office of 
the Registrar, the four Faculties and the 
School of Graduate Studies, Student - 
Services, Marketing Communications, 
Advancement and Alumni Affairs. 

If you know of any recruitment activi- 
ty in units other than these, let David 
Gobby know. He can be reached at 
dbgobby@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Part of the family 


= of Concordia’s most dedicated staff members are the clients 
of the West Island Readaptation Centre (WIRC), a provin- 
cially funded organization that places high-functioning 
intellectually handicapped people in work settings. 

The WIRC workers have been with us since May 
1995. With the gentle but imaginative support of educa- 
tor Jules Lefebvre, their Concordia colleagues have come 
to rely on them and value their company. 

The WIRC team receive welfare benefits plus a small 
cash incentive, most of which is used for their transport to 
and from work. But their real rewards, Lefebvre says, are the 
pride they get from contributing and the social skills they 
learn from those around them. Some WIRCers who started at 
Concordia have gone on to full-fledged, paying jobs in other 


places. 


Right now, the WIRCers at Concordia are Michael Bran- 
chaud, Marlene Brunet, Norinne Gabriel, Emmanuel Haddad, 
Jerry Haikalis, John Hawkhurst, Guy Lindstrom, Marc Paradis, 
George Papadopoulos and France Portelance. Here are some of 


them at work. 


Photos by Andrew Soong 





_ Norrine Gabriel keeps track . th: — - the Biology 


Department. 





Jalilvand thinks that funds could 
trickle down to the provinces — and 
thus to the cash-strapped university 
sector — if the huge federal surplus 
actually materializes. 

“They [the federal government] 
are amazed themselves,” Jalilvand 
said. “They are projecting a surplus 
of between $10 and $15 billion over 
the next two years.” 

As Jalilvand told CJAD the day 
after the budget, he would have liked 
to see less spending and more money 
devoted to paying down the national 
debt and reducing personal taxes. He 
thinks the surplus occurred because 
flourishing corporations were paying 
so much in taxes. 
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Political act 

Political Science Professor Guy 
Lachapelle agreed that the budget 
was good for students, but in gener- 
al, he saw it as “a political act, a 
one-day media event” to set the fed- 
eral Liberals up for the next Quebec 
referendum on sovereignty. 

“They shouldn’t intervene in edu- 
cation,” Lachapelle said. “They 
should give the money to the 
provinces, and let them work it out 
with the universities.” 

He compared Canada with Ger- 
many’s “very efficient” federal 
system, where education is strictly a 
matter for the Lander (provinces). As 
for the Canadian government, 
Lachapelle said, “When they have 
money, they try to interfere. The 
provinces are perfectly capable of 
administering their affairs.” 


He said the surplus was achieved 
by severely reducing transfer pay- 
ments to the provinces and 
benefiting from the robust stock 
market. But the gap between rich 
and poor provinces has been increas- 
ing, he said, and transfer payments 
should be restored. 

“People are saying, ‘Give us back 
the money we gave you.’ They want 
to see services, such as improvement 
of the health system and repayment 
of the national debt. Compared to 
other OECD nations, it’s still very 
high. And believe me, the dollar is 


not low because of the sovereignists.” 


More for research 

The federal budget earmarked 
more money for university research 
by increasing the budgets of the 
main research-funding agencies, 
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NSERC, SSHRC and MRC. 

Thomas A. Brzustowski, presi- 
dent of NSERC, said in a press 
release that the budget increases for 
research are good news for all Cana- 
dians. 

NSERC’s budget will rise from 
$434 million this fiscal year to $494 
million on April 1, 1998. Brzustows- 
ki called the move “a strategic 
investment in the nation’s prosperity 
and in the well-being of Canadians.” 

“The government’s increased 
emphasis on the importance of sci- 
ence and technology holds out the 
promise that our young scientists 
and engineers with advanced train- 
ing will find satisfying careers in 
their own country, and be able to 
contribute to the nation that invested 
in their education,” he said. 


CREPUQ, the council of rectors 


























orks 








dad (left) gets _ 
together for 
lunch with 
some of 


of Quebec universities, called the 
boost to research funding “long over- 
due.” The rectors also welcomed the 
help for individual students through 
the Millennium Scholarship Fund, 
but reiterated the message of a recent 
letter to Prime Minister Jean Chré- 
tien by CREPUQ’s president, 
McGill principal Bernard Shapiro. 

The letter said that Quebec’s 
approach to student financing is 
quite different from that of other 
provinces, and called on the federal 
government to restore former levels 
of transfer payments to benefit uni- 
versities as a whole. 

How do you feel about the budget’s 
emphasis on education? Send your com- 
ments to the editor by e-mail 
(barblak@alcor.concordia.ca), fax (848- 
2814), or drop them off at BC-115. 
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Victory was sweet 


BY ANDREW SOONG 


he Concordia Stingers women’s 

hockey team won the first 
CIAU championship last week at 
the Loyola Arena with a decisive 4- 
1 victory over the Toronto Varsity 
Blues. 

The Department of Recreation 
and Athletics was ready to meet the 
challenge of hosting this historic 
event. Here’s a day-by-day account 
of the tournament. 

Tuesday: The arena is filled with 
the smell of cleaning solution, and 
Director Harry Zarins says he’s never 
seen the glass around the rink look- 
ing so clear. The complex is filled 
with hustle and bustle, as 
staff and 




















volunteers spruce up the 30-year-old 
facility for more than 1,000 fans, and 
for TSN and RDS television cam- 
eras, which will televise the final 
game live. 

Wednesday: It’s 8 a.m. While 
most students are drinking their last 
sip of coffee and running for the bus, 
the Stingers are practising on the ice. 
At 3 o'clock, the six coaches from 
Alberta, Guelph, Trois-Riviéres, 
Toronto, St. Mary’s and Concordia 
address the media. Among them are 
alumna Lisa MacDonald, who 
played left wing here under head 
coach Les Lawton before graduating 
in 1996. She is now head coach of 
St. Mary’s University. 
“It’s great to be here,” 

she says. “It’s like a 
homecoming.” 

Thursday: In 
opening action, 
Stingers defeat the 
Toronto Varsity 
Blues, 1-0. It’s a 

hard-fought vic- 
tory. According 
to Lawton, 
Toronto want- 
ed to make a 
statement at 
the beginning 
of the tourna- 





































ment, and only allowed the Stingers 
to score with two minutes left in the 
game. 

Later, at the awards banquet, 
Delaney Collins, Corinne Swirsky 
and Anne Rodrigue are named to 
the CIAU’s first All-Canadian team. 
Major award-winners from 
Concordia include Swirsky, who was 
named outstanding player in Cana- 
da. Karen Kendall, who maintains a 
3.36 GPA towards her BSc in Exer- 
cise Science, wins the TSN Award 
and $3,000 for academics, athletics 
and community involvement. 
Olympic silver-medallist 
Therese Brisson, a 1989 
alumna, addresses the ban- 
quet. 

Friday: The Stingers are a 
fine-tuned machine, easily 
overcoming the Alberta Pan- 
das, 7-0. The singing of Na, 
Na, Na, Goodbye draws an 
expression of concern from a 
CIAU representative. 

Saturday: Stingers contin- 
ue their domination, 
defeating the Guelph 
Gryphons in the semi-final, 
3-0. An unusual number of 
penalties are called, but they 
are described by Swirsky as 
“a minor obstacle affecting 
both teams.” 

Sunday: The stands at the 
Loyola Arena are packed with 
more than 1,000 spectators 
eager to see the home team 
bring back gold in the final 
round. They will not be disap- 
pointed. The Stingers score early 
in the first period and maintain 
their momentum to a 4-1 victory 
over the Blues. Swirsky is named 
MVP, and Stingers forward Anne 
Rodrigue is named to the all-tour- 
nament team. Trois-Riviéres wins 
the bronze medal. 

“Tt feels like 30 years of hard work 
have been worthwhile,” said assistant 
coach Julie Healy. “It’s been a long 
road, and the victory is sweet.” 
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on winning the Gold Medal in the inaugural 
Canadian Inter-University Women’s Hockey Championship 


A proud sponsor 


Hold Your Dreams 


Congratulations! 
To the Concordia Women’s Hockey Team 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 
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Members af the U. S. $. gold-medal Hal 
All Concordia alumni and former Stingers 


We're proud of you 
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Ave 


Events, notices and classified ads must reach the 

Public Relations Department (BC-115) in writing no later 

than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 
For more information, please contact Eugenia Xenos at 848-4881, 
by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca. 


MARCH 5 -¢ MARCH 19 








Art 


Until March 14 

Memento Mori: The War Drawings 
of Jack Nichols and Mean Streets: 
Alienation in the Modern City. The 
Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 
1400 de Maisonneuve W. Monday - 
Friday, 11 a.m. - 7 p.m., Saturday, 1 - 5 
p.m. Info: 848-4750. 





CPR Courses 


Everyone is welcome to take the follow- 
ing courses. For information, call 
Training Coordinator Donna Fasciano at 
848-4355. 


March 11, 12 
CSST First Aid (English) 


March 14, 15 
CSST First Aid (English) 


March 17 
Heartsaver CPR 





Campus Ministry 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

Healthy and hearty vegetarian suppers 
each Monday night at 2090 Mackay, 5 - 
7 p.m. Suggested donation: $1. Open to 
Concordia students and their families or 
roommates. Volunteers also needed. 
Info: Daryl Lynn Ross at 848-3585. 


Oka Retreat 

Experience the monastic rhythm of 
prayer and worship. Enter an oasis of 
peace and tranquillity; enjoy quiet 
walks, conversation and space. Meet 
others who want to explore the spiritual 
dimension of their life. February 20 - 22. 
Info: Peter Cété at 848-3586. 


Mindfulness Meditation 

Relaxing, centering and concentrating. 
Beginners always welcome. 
Wednesdays, 12 - 1 p.m. Z-105, 2090 
Mackay, and Thursdays at noon, 
Belmore House (LOY). Info: Daryl Lynn 
Ross at 848-3585. 


Multi-Faith Dialogue 

A brown bag lunch meeting designed to 
answer questions, share experiences 
and foster dialogue between the many 
faiths on campus and in our city. 
Thursdays at noon in the T Annex (2030 
Mackay). Info: Matti Terho at 848-3590. 


Body, Prayer and Guided Meditation 
with God's Word 

Nurture your creative self in a holistic 
way, experience the sacred through 
body movement, meditation with God's 
Word, music, art and more. Noon - 1 
p.m., Z-105, 2090 Mackay. Info: 
Michelina Bertone at 848-3591. 


Bible study group 
Study, discuss, share and enjoy. An 
opportunity to delve into the wonder, 


mystery and beauty of the Word of God. 
Call David Eley, S.J., 848-3587. 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


Register for the following Faculty 
Development Workshops at 848-2495. 


1. Active Learning Methods: Learn 
new approaches to designing and facili- 
tating classroom tasks so that students 
can work actively and be personally 
involved in their learning. Tuesday, 
March 10, 1 - 4 p.m., H-771, Hall 
Building, SGW. 


2. Introducing and Managing Class 
Communications Through E-mail, 
Listserves, and other Readily 
Available Tools: How to set up a dis- 
cussion group and get students con- 
nected. Wednesday, March 11, 10 a.m. 
- noon. H-521, Hall Building, SGW. 


3. Finding and Using Search Tools 
(The World Wide Web and 
Beyond): This hands-on workshop will 
guide you through some of the useful 
search tools and demonstrate how the 
strategies used to effectively select and 
employ these tools can be applied to 
the myriad of other systems accessible 
through the Internet. Friday, March 13, 
10 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. VL-122, Vanier 
Library, Loyola. 


4. Improving the Quality of 
Teaching and Learning Through 
Classroom Assessment: Various 
approaches to classroom assessment will 
be presented. Wednesday, March 18, 
1-4 p.m., H-760-1, Hall Building, SGW. 





Concert Hall 


7141 Sherbrooke W. Info: 848-7028. 
Tickets: 790-1245. 


Friday, March 6 

Hidden Jewels of the 19th Century, 
piano trios with Lauretta Altmann, 8 p.m. 
Students free; $8 adults; $5 seniors. 


Saturday, March 7 

An Evening of Classical Guitar and 
Piano, with Gary Antonio and Marika 
Sato. Students free; $8 adults; $5 
seniors. 


Wednesday, March 18 
Orchestre a Suivre, contemporary jazz 
originals by Frangois Demers. 





Counselling 
and Development 


For information on the following work- 
shops, call 848-3545/848-3555. Career 
and Placement Service (CAPS): 848-7345. 


1. Free math tutoring is offered sever- 
al times per week for Math 200, 201, 
and 206. To better understand course 
content and prepare for tests, get 
friendly help from Math tutors trained 


by people who know about learning. For 
times and location, call 848-3545. 


2. Laughing Through the Stress: 
This seminar is designed to help you 
use laughter and humour as one tool in 
coping with stress. Monday, March 9, 
3-5 p.m.. Info: 848-3545. 


3. Oral Presentations (Practice and 
Feedback): Make a brief, videotaped, 
oral presentation, and get feedback in 
the form of concrete suggestions. 
Wednesday, March 11, 1:30 - 4:30 
p.m. Info: 848-3545. 


4. Stress Without Tears 
(Understanding and Controlling 
Stress): Two sessions. Participants 
examine individual life stresses and 
develop techniques that provide an 
antidote to stress. Friday, March 13, 
9:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. Info: 848-3545. 


5. Getting the Job You Deserve: Get 
information on identifying a realistic 
employment goal, planning a job 
search, information interviewing, and 
showcasing your skills on the hidden 
job market. Wednesday, March 18, 10 
a.m. - noon. Register at 2070 Mackay. 


Film 


Loyola Film Series 
F.C. Smith Auditorium, Loyola campus, 
7141 Sherbrooke W. Free. Info: 848-3878. 


March 9 

Dr. Strangelove or: How | Learned to 
Stop Worrying and Love the Bomb, 
Stanley Kubrick, 6 p.m.; The Pirate 
(1948), Vincente Minnelli, 7:50 p.m. 


March 16 

Duck Soup (1933), Leo McCarey, 6 p.m.; 
The Band Wagon (1953), Vincente 
Minnelli, 7:30 p.m. 





Health Services 


Thursday, March 5 

Reducing your Risk of Heart Disease 
and More: A health education informa- 
tion table on self-care. Hall Building 
lobby. 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 10 

Reducing your Risk of Heart Disease 
and More. A health education informa- 
tion table on self-care. Hingston Hall, 
Loyola. 11 a.m. - 2 p.m. 


Thursday, March 12 

Using the Health Care System. Health 
Services information on health care 
consumerism. Lobby, Hall Building. 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Monday, March 16 

The Women’s Locker Room. Women’s 
health table. Lobby, Hall Building. 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 





Lectures 


Thursday, March 5 

Dr. Michael Heller, English literature, 
New York University, on “Notes Toward 
a Millennial Poetics.” 8:30 p.m., H-110, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 
848-2565. 


Friday, March 6 

Andrew Mills, Philosophy, on 
“Assertions, Indicative Utterances, and 
Recent Arguments Against Non- 
Cognitivism,” 3 p.m., H-603, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2500/10. 


Friday, March 6 

Dr. Wilbert McKeachie, U. of Michigan, 
on “Teaching and Learning: Two Sides 
of the Same Coin,” 3:30 p.m., J.A. 
DeSéve Theatre, 1400 de Maisonneuve 
W. Info: 848-2020. 


Friday, March 6 
Krishnamurti video presentation, “In 
Aloneness You Can Be Completely 


Secure,” 8 p.m., H-820, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Donations welcome. 
Info: 937-8869. 


Thursday, March 12 

Dennis O'Connor, Philosophy, on 
“Semantics and Historicity,” 3:30 p.m., 
Lonergan, 7302 Sherbrooke W. Info: 
848-2280. 


Thursday, March 12 

Dr. Roxana Ng, Sociology in Education, 
OISE, on “Applying Gender, Race and 
Class Analysis to Globalization: Some 
Possibilities.” 5 p.m., 2170 Bishop, room 
101. Info: 848-2373. 


Friday, March 13 

Jeff Lord and Grayson Cooke, PhD 
Humanities, on “Human Paranoia in the 
Age of Cyborg Psychosis: Machinic 
Visions and Unnameable Perversions.” 
Noon, LB-677, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. 


Friday, March 13 
Stephen Snitch, Rutgers, on “A 
Cognitive Theory of Pretense,” 3 p.m., 
H-520, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Snitch 
will also speak at U de M on March 12. 
Info: 848-2500/10. 


Friday, March 13 

Krishnamurti video presentation, on 
“Your Image of Yourself Prevents 
Relationship With Others,” 8 p.m., H- 
820, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Donations welcome. Info: 937-8869. 


Monday, March 16 

Dr. Lorraine Greaves, B.C. Centre for 
Excellence in Health, on “Smoke 
Screen: Women’s Smoking and Social 
Control,” noon, 2170 Bishop, room 101. 
Info: 848-2373. 


Wednesday, March 18 

Patrick Borden, author and social 
activist, on “Anarchism and Civil 
Disobedience,” 4 p.m., grad house lobby, 
2030 Mackay. Free. All welcome. 


Thursday, March 19 

Edmund Egan, Philosophy, Lonergan 
Fellow, on “Moral Functions of Art,” 
3:30 p.m., Lonergan College, 7302 
Sherbrooke W. Info: 848-2280. 


Thursday, March 19 

Dr. Marcia lan, English, Rutgers, on 
“The Primitive Subject of Female 
Bodybuilding,” 5 p.m., 2170 Bishop, 
room 101. Info: 848-2373. 


Thursday, March 19 

Jay M. Pasachoff, astronomy professor 
and director of the Hopkins Observatory 
at Williams College, Massachusetts, on 
“The Triumph of the Hubble Space 
Telescope,” 8:30 p.m., H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2595. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Services 
offers free and confidential legal infor- 
mation and assistance to the Concordia 
community. By appointment only. Call 
848-4960. 





Meetings 


Senate 
Friday, March 13, 2 p.m., DL-200, 
Russell Breen Senate Chamber, Loyola. 


CUPFA Annual General Meeting 

All regular part-time faculty members 
are invited to attend the CUPFA Annual 
General Meeting to be held Tuesday, 
March 24, 5 - 7:30 p.m. in the Alexandre 
DeSéve Cinema, LB-125. Please contact 
the CUPFA office for more information. 


Weekly jazz jam sessions 

Every Wednesday, for the jazz commu- 
nity, hosted by Adrian Vedady, Tony 
Spina and Steve Raegele. Equipment is 


on site. At Reggie’s, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W., 8:30 p.m. 





Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities is available to all mem- 
bers of the University community for 
confidential consultations regarding any 
type of unacceptable behaviour, includ- 
ing discrimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and assistance 
with university-related problems. Call 
848-4964, or drop by 2100 Mackay, 
room 100. 





Special Events and 
Notices 


Call for papers 

Sex on the Edge, an interdisciplinary 
symposium, welcomes proposals in 
English for individual papers and work- 
shops in the humanities, social sciences 
and cultural fields. Send a 300-word 
abstract, along with name, affiliation, 
address, e-mail, fax, phone and c.v. 
(maximum 2 pages) to: Dr. Chantal 
Nadeau, Department of Communication 
Studies, Concordia University, 7141 
Sherbrooke W., BR-111, Montreal, H4B 
1R6, or nadch@vax2.concordia.ca. 
Deadline: March 15. 


Association of Commonwealth 
Universities Award directories 

New editions of the two ACU directo- 
ries for postgraduate and undergradu- 
ate students wishing to study mainly, 
but not exclusively, in another 
Commonwealth country are available in 
the Financial Aid and Awards Office. LB- 
085, McConnell Building. 


Listening and referral centre for 
students 

Peer Helpers are students who are 
trained in active listening skills and 
referrals. Drop by to talk or get informa- 
tion at 2090 Mackay, room 02, or call us 
at 848-2859. 





Unclassified 


Home needed for dog 
Black lab mix, 7 months, male, vaccinat- 
ed, semi-trained. Free. Call 354-9215 


Daycare 

Space available for a child four years of 
age as of September 1997. Full time, 
$5/day. Contact Brenda or Sandra at 
Garderie les P'tit Profs, 848-7788. 


Babysitter needed 

Student needed who lives in the Plateau 
area for babysitting of a 6-year-old. Must 
be available from 3:30 - 4:30 p.m. and 
sometimes until 5:30 p.m. Monday- 
Friday. Call Leonie at 845-4712. 


Auditions 

Actors needed for Concordia video pro- 
ductions. Males and females of all 
ages. Call Angie at 648-3555. 


For rent 

Monkland Village lower duplex (6 1/2) 
to rent May-September, or portion 
thereof. Parking, sunny garden, 6 appli- 
ances, furnished. Call 487-8164 or 
patj@alcor.conordia.ca 


Apartment for rent 

Short- or long-term in London, England. 
Fully furnished one-bedroom with small 
garden. Central heating. New kitchen. 


Call Graham Metson at 935-7004, (613) 
744-7416. 


Leaving the country 

Everything must go: furniture, books, 
etc. by April 27; nothing over $100. Call 
488-2278. 


For Art Deco lovers only 

Matching dresser and vanity table for 
sale, $400.; torchiere, $100.; table, $50.; 
or all for $500. Prices firm. Call 488- 
2278 by April 25. 


Tutoring and research help 

Do you need tutoring in your courses? A 
Concordia alumnus, MA Economics, can 
prepare you for exams, research, and 
writing assignments. Geepu at 287- 
2685, aclad@colba.net 


Ata loss for words? 

Let me help you. Proofreading & Editing, 
Copywriting, French to English 
Translation. David Mitchell - 
Wordsmith: 484-6071, dmitchell@ 
vircom.com 


English angst? 
Proofreading/correcting for university 
papers, résumés, etc. Also tutor for 
English, written and/or conversation. 
Good rates. Lawrence: 279-4710. 


China 30-day language immersion 
Eighty hours of classes, airfare, tuition, 
accommodation and visits for $3,499. 
University certificate awarded. Deadline 
April 15. Call Mei 956-0907, Peter 956- 
0990, or e-mail jianada@bes.ca 


U.S. work permits , 

We can help Canadian citizens increase 
their chances of receiving U.S. work 
permits. Also, U.S. immigration and 
related business matters. B. Toben 
Associates (U.S. lawyers) 288-3896. 





Workshops 


Free computer workshops 

Computing Services will be offering its 
next series of computer workshops for 
faculty and staff. To register, call 848- 
7688, send e-mail to 
workshop@alcor.concordia.ca, or visit 
http://compserv.concordia.ca/Computin 
g_Services/ 


Office Ergonomics 

Learn how to maximize the comfort and 
efficiency of your computer workstation, 
identify poor work habits, reduce visual 
fatigue and more. Free. Monday, March 
16, 10 a.m. - noon. Register with 
Carmelita Swann at 848-3668. 


Library workshops 

Sessions at the Vanier Library are 
hands-on and sign-ups are required (in 
person at Reference Desk or by phon- 
ing 848-7766). No sign-ups required for 
the sessions at Webster (848-7777). 


1 Get Connected to CD-ROMs, 
Databases and Indexes: Learn tech- 
niques for finding references to news- 
paper, magazine and journal articles 
using print and electronic sources. 90 
minutes. At Webster (LB-212): Friday, 
March 6, noon; Monday, March 16, 10 
a.m. At Vanier (VL-122): Wednesday, 
March 18, 10 a.m. 


2. Get Connected to Lexis-Nexis: 
Learn how to use this powerful online 
search service that provides access to 
U.S. and international news sources, 
broadcast transcripts, business 
sources, financial and marketing infor- 
mation and key research databases 
like Medline. 90 minutes. At Webster 
(LB-212): Tuesday, March 10, noon. At 
Vanier (VL-122): Monday, March 9, 
noon. 


3. Get Connected to Internet 
Search Tools: This workshop focuses 
on strategies for finding information 
available on the World Wide Web. 90 
minutes. At Webster (LB-235): 
Thursday, March 12, 10 a.m. 


